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OUT OF DOORS. 


By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
Just to be out of doors! So still! So 
vreen! 
With unbreathed'§ air,  illimitable, 
clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy 
growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of 


sudden wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide be- 
tween. 
Breast of the great earth-mother! 
Ilere we lean 
no conventions hard 
vene, 
Content, with the 
ture brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 


With to inter- 


contentment na- 


under all the feeling half fore- 
seen 


And 


Of what this lovely world will come 
to mean 
To all of us when the uncounted 


strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear mu- 
sic rings 
In all our hearts. Joy universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors! 
—The Cosmopolitan. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


held 
which 


elections lately 
Australia, at 
votes for the 


At the State 

Queensland, 
women cast their 
time, the unanimously reports 
that they voted “in surprisingly large 
numbers.” 


in 
first 


press 





favor of woman suffrage. Two years 
ago, it was almost the only organiza- 
tion in Russia that failed to do so. 
All the progressive political parties 
in Russia have now endorsed woman 
suffrage. The Congress of Zemstvos 
alone draws the line at making women 
eligible to office. 


The London County Council has en- 
dorsed Mrs. Urquhart Lee's hand- 
book on Parliamentary law, and Sir 
Edward Cornwall praises it as some- 
thing that will meet a crying need 
in England. 


The National Liberal Association 
of Germany, at its recent meeting in 
Heidelberg, defeated a resolution to 
exclude women from membership, 
and elected two women to Office. 
its evening meeting, before an audi- 
ence of 2,000, Frau Marianne Weber 
set forth the claim of women on the 
Liberal party, and the local papers 
say that her address made a deep im- 
pression. 


In Sweden, the Central Bureau of 
Statistics is to compile a_ report 
showing the exact number of women 
over 25 who would be entitled to vote 
in each district, if women were given 
the Parliamentary vote on the same 
terms as men. A census is also to be 
taken to learn how many women are 
married, how many are self-support- 
ing, and how many are supported by 
their relatives. 

In Holland, the National Commit- 
tee for Universal Suffrage (for men) 
held meetings through the country in 
August, to prepare for their national 
convention, to be held this month. 
Five women, three of them _ promi- 
nent members of the Dutch W. S. A., 
were invited to address the meetings, 


'and most of the manifestoes mention 


the fact that women have no votes. 
In the street parades organized by 
the same society, thousands of men 
'and women march side by = side. 
,|Seven-twelfths of the men of Hol- 
land now have votes. 


| English-speaking races 


In San Francisco, the striking tele- | 


phone girls have gone back to work 


They did not get recognition of their | 


union, but they secured most of the 
other things they wanted—the re- 
storation of their rest time, the rein- 
statement of women inspectors, an 
increase of wages, and several other 
concessions. 


Judge Talbot of 
preme Court has informed the Ne- 
vada State Board of Education that 
women are not legally eligible as dis- 
trict school superintendents, because 
they are not voters. Another argu- 
ment for woman suffrage. 





At a recent election in Cleveland, 
O., on the issuing of $750,000 bonds 
for viaduct repairs, only one man in 
six went to the polls. Ought all the 
men of Cleveland therefore to be dis- 
franchised? 


Let no one fail to read, in our 
State Correspondence this week, the 
pointed questions addressed to Gov- 
ernor Sanders of Louisiana by the 
Era Club of New Orleans. They are 
rich. 


The Congress of Zemstvos, held re- 
cently in Moscow, declared itself in 


| work. 


the Nevada Su-| 








AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


M. 
immigration 


Bullis has been 
inspector 


Miss Helen 
an 
New York, for the special purpose ol 
collecting information about the 
white slave traffic. She was appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of Robert 
Watchorn, immigration commissioner 
at Ellis Island. He says that 
spite the scrutiny which immi- 
grants are subjected, women of non- 
constant- 
ly smuggled in, to be held as_ prac- 
tical slaves, for immoral purposes; 
and they are so carefully drilled in 
advance in the stories they are to 
tell that it is almost impossible for 
the male inspectors to detect them. 
The government proposes to make a 
systematic effort to put a stop to 
this abominable system. Miss Bullis 
has been connected with the Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society, and has done 
much philanthropic and sociological 
Mr. Watchorn believes’ she 
ean furnish the department conclu- 
sive proof of the existence of the 
white slave traffic. This would en- 
able the immigration officials not 
only to deport women who have been 
brought unlawfully into this country, 
but to punish those who are respon- 
sible for this sort of immigration. 


ap- 


pointed in 


de 


to 


are 





A VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 





Miss Vida Goldstein writes that 
the suffragists have won an _ unex- 
pected victory in the elections for the 
Legislative Council in Victoria, the 
Upper House which has persistently 
defeated the bill passed sixteen times 
by the Lower House, to enable the 
women of Victoria to vote in State 
elections, as they already do in na- 
tional elections. The suffragists pre- 
pared to make a strong campaign 
against the re-election of a_ notori- 
ous opponent. Thereupon he declared 
himself converted, “ ‘because the fed- 
eral elections had shown plainly that 
women do want the vote.’ He added 


At; 








that he had hitherto opposed woman 
suffrage because the women he 
knew socially (the fashionable socie- 
ty women) did not desire the vote; 
but at all the federal elections the 
women of all classes had proved, by 
their hostility to candidates who had 
previously opposed woman suffrage, 
that they did want it. At first 
thought, this conversion may seem 
of purely local interest, but the same 
result will follow the same tactics in 
any part of the world. In the other 


electorates our task was equally 
easy. There were 18 candidates in 
the field. Only four of them were 


anti-suffragists, and they were all de- 
feated.” 





CHILD LABOR INVESTIGATION 
DELAYED. 


The investigation of the Bureau of 
Labor into the condition of woman 
and child labor, which was to have 
been made during the spring and sum- 
mer, has not yet begun. In response 
to an urgent appeal from women’s 
clubs all over the country Congress 
made an appropriation of $150,000 for 
this purpose, and the Bureau of Labor 
was directed to proceed. But the Bu- 
reau has not proceeded for the reason 
that the Civil Service Commission has 
not placed on the eligible list any per- 


sons whom the Bureau may select to 
make the investigation. A special 
examination was held by the Civil 
Service Commission July 24, at which 


examination appeared 350 applicants 
A committee of three was appointed 
by the Civil Service Commissioners to 
examine the papers. Tl orty were re- 
ported as having passed, ten desiz- 
nated as Class A and ten as Class B, 
and these names were sent up to the 
Commissioners. Now the Civil Service 
Cormmissioners announce that the com- 
mittee selected to pass on the papers 
were not fully qualified to pass upon 
the qualifications of expert child la- 
bor examiners, and they will name 





another committee to examine the pa- 
pers and see if there isn’t some mis- 
take about it. 





“A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION OF} 
WOMEN.” 

Last week’s “Independent” has an 
article published by a wise man. Ilis 
wisdom is shown by his hiding behind 
his pulpit and refraining from reveal- 
ing his identity. It is not apparent in 


He calls his screed | 
Women,” 
an 


any other respect, 
“A Clergyman’s Opinion of 
and it is evidently the 
anguished soul has endured 
miuny years the whims, caprices, 


outcry of 


for 
nar- | 


unreasonableness 


who 


row-mindedness and 
of the women who listen to his exor- 
diums. One knows that they yin, 
all he says, for only women of the | 
least possible mental capacity would | 
be likely to seek spiritual Gr earthly | 
guidance from such a source, 

He begins by wanting to know why | 


women do the things they do «and 
leave undone certain other things: 


“What is the groundwork of her will 
and, incidentally, of her won't; why | 
she thinks she thinks when she knows 
she only feels and believes she acted 
rule by reason when she herself is 
ruled only by instinct; why she puts 
off deciding a matter as long as she 
can and then decides as suddenly upon | 
impulse as she had hesitated long out 
of caution; why in her thinking she 
never grasps a general principle, but } 
always begins with details, and in her | 
doing does the very opposite; why she | 
will never ‘stay put,” and when you 
think she is persuaded and convinced 
and says ‘I will’ goes away and won't, 
or says ‘I won't,’ then straightway 
goes and does it,” and so on through 
a list of queries longer than the cate- 
chism. 

All these things he wants to know 
and more, at least he says he does, 
and proceeds to illustrate these foibles 
of femininity from his experience, 
which seems to be varied and bitter. 

But does he want to know? Not 2 
bit of it. He is convinced that he 
does know; at any rate, he knows 
enough to write an amusing article, 
in which he proves himself the son of 
his mother, his fond, foolish, unreas- 
oning, wnreasonable,  instinct-guided 
mother. After having arraigned the 
sex for four pages he does one of 
those lightning-change artist  flons 
that leave one simply gasping with 
astonishment. 

The reason a woman is wunreason- 
able is because she follows a law of 
her own, “a law beyond reason, and 
“the most foolish thing a woman can 
do is to try to ignore this law, to 
try to be unwomanly. So surely is 
there in woman that which is essen- 
tially feminine, and foolhardy is she 
who persists in ignoring this. The 
so-called ‘business woman’ is an anom- 





|} Amazon, 


| records 


aly; the woman who mingles in pol- 
itics is a monstrosity; the woman 
who boasts of her cleverness in doing 
‘men’s work’ is an absurdity; the wo- 
man whose conceit is in her masculin- 


ity errs in vision and stumbles in 
judgment. It were hard to decide 
which were the more worthy object 


of scorn, the woman who would do a 
man’s work or the man who is effemi- 
nate, the Amazon or the Miss Nancy.” 

As that opponent of suffrage ara 
exponent of beautiful English, Mr. 
Harry Thurston Peck, once remarked, 
“After that there is nothing to be 
said but gosh, horrors!” 

Do we shudder at the effeminacy of 


the men who boast that they make 
bread and pies that put those otf 
“mother” to shame? Do we turn 


aside and drop a tear or two, or per- 
haps three, over the downfall of our 
brother every time we see a laundry- 
man’s sign? Do we feel with a sink- 
ing heart that Proud Man, once 
spelled with capitals, must now be de- 
graded to plain type, every time we 
purchase a can of corn or a jar of 
pickles, once put up by our mothers, 
but now manufactured by our fathers, 
who, let us confess it with all humili- 
ty, turn out a much better article— 
when compelled to do so by pure food 
laws? 

Nay, nay, Man has “jumped our 
claim” long since, and yet we do not 
point the finger of scorn, nor take up 
good magazine space to deride his at- 
tempts to work out his salvation over 
the apple butter kettle or the knitting 
machine. Let the poor fellow have a 
chance. We can’t all be clergymen or 
“malefactors of wealth.” Some of us 
must churn, Man believes he has a 


divine right to do so. He also be- 


| lieves that he is entitled to make oleo- 


nargerine, that being a little idiosyn- 
erasy of the masculine mind that our 
clergyman can explain when he 
through with his remarks on woman. 

Of course women used to do the spin- 
ning, weiving and dyeing, but I don't 
see uny sense in calling the proprie- 


gets 


tors of all our great cotton, woollen 
j}and silk maufactures “Miss Nancies.” 
Nor on the other hand is it just to 
call the slender manipulator of a 
typewriter an “Amazon,” 

One is sorry for this clergyman, 
whose tale of woe might wring a 


heart of stone, but if he talks to wo- 
men the way he talks about them, he 
has no one to thank but himself if he 
finds his church infested with the 
most erratic, impossible aggregation 
of females left upon this terrestrial 
ball. If a sensible woman’ should 
stray into his fold,-and wish to curry 
favor with this eminent logician, she 
would have to assume nn degree of 
foolishness to escape being called an 
There are times when it is 
the part of wisdom to answer a fool 
according to his folly. 
ELLIS MEREDITH. 


A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN. 


Every teacher who had ever str’ 
her admitted that Marie 
a torment and a plague. 
were five hundred other 
building, but Marie held 
truant, slattern and 


gled over 

Parola was 
There 
the 


virls 
all 


mi. 


in 
as 
chief-maker, 

This is the way she appeared to h¢ 
tenchers, but she must have had g¢ 
qualities which were apparent to lie 
fellow pupils, although not to the 
teachers. With the girls of her clas 
Marie universally a fa- 
vorite. 

After a time a “school city” was or- 
ganized among the pupils, and to the 
disgust of the teacher, Marie wa 
elected almost unanimously as dele 
gate to the common council from her 


was almost 


room. 
“What shall I do?’ her teacher 
asked of the other “schoolma’ams.” 
“Wait and see,’ they counseled. 


“Perhaps she will be afraid to come 
any more.” 

But the next morning Marie was o! 
hand bright and early, attired as for 
a ball. When the teacher arrived Ma- 
rie greeted her graciously. Soon there 
entered a pupil as tousled and dirty 
as Marie had usually been. The new 
“councilman” led her aside and laid 
down the law to her. 

“We are citizens now,” she _ said 
“You don't want to do this way any 
more.” 

Another girl who came late 
also taken in hand and disciplined by 
the “covncilman.” 

Two years later the teacher 
had been so angry when Marie wa: 
elected to the council admitted t” 
there had never been in the schoo 
another influen-e so sweet, so great 
and so clean as Marie’s.—Youth's 
Companion. 


was 


who 


c 





| 


| 





| 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Anna Hubert, a teacher in the 
Seattle High School, is the first wo 
man to climb the highest peak of the 
rugged and almost Mt. 
Olympus, reaching an altitude of S250 
feet. 

Mrs. Emma B. Jenkins of Trenton 
has the reputation of being the great- 
est fighter against the l’ennsylvania 
railroad who ever lived in New Jersey, 
She has brought four in the 
courts for damages to her property by 
smoke from passing locomotives, and 
Saturday she began a fifth. 

Miss Julia A. the first 
teacher in the South to enjoy the ben- 
efit of the Andrew Carnegie founda- 
tion fund for teachers. Miss 
has tiught in the Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tenn,, for thir- 
ty-two years, and it is estimated that 


inaccessible 


suits 


Sears is 


Sears 


eleven thousand pupils have come un- 
der her instruction. She retires on a 
pension of 31,000 annually life, 
and will spend the rest of her days in 
her old home in Fairliaven, Mass. 


for 


been ap- 
of the 


Southern 


Kk. Crane has 
pointed permanent secretary 
Mississippi division the 
Cotton Association, with headquarters 


Miss Louise 


ot 


at Jackson. She is the only woman 
otlicial of this great plinters’ combine. 
For five yenrs Miss Crane has man- 
aged a large cotton plantation, and 
she is in close touch with the affairs 
of the planters. She is twenty-six 


years of age. It is said that she pre 


fers homespun garments, snd makes 
her own clothes and kn‘is her own 
stockings from the cotton grown in 
her own fields. 

Miss Catherine Helen Spence, of 
Adelaide, known as the “Grand Old 
Woman” of Australia, has lately 


published a very interesting book on 


“State Children in Australia.” It is 
often said that South Australia has 
the best system in the world for 


boarding out dependent children, and 
the death 
ordinarily low. 


rate among them is extra- 


The book is not only 


of value to all persons interested in 
poor children, but it is also full of 
valuable points for woman suffrage. 
It may be ordered from the Book- 
Lovers’ Library of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, postpaid, for 60 cents, 

Miss Lucina Hagman, ene of the 
school teachers lately elected to the 


Parliament of Finland, has been made 
of l’eti- 
tions, to which, 


president its Committee on 


among other matters, 


all petitions in regard to education 
are referred, A number of the nine- 
teen women members are serving ac- 


ceptably on different but 


she is thus far the only one whe has 


committees, 


been chosen president. This makes 
her a member of the “Council of 
Presidents,” consisting of the  presi- 


dent of ihe chamber and its two vice- 
presidents, with the presidents of all 
the standing committees. A very jn- 
sketch of Miss Tagman’'s 
life, written by herself at our request, 
will appear the 
next week, 


teresting 


in Wornin’s Journal 

Miss Kate Cassatt McKnight of 
Pittsburg, Pa., whose death occurred 
last week, ran for school director in 
the Fifth Ward, Allegheny, and was 
elected for two terms, one following 
the other. She was one of the found- 
ers of the Civic Club. At the time 
of her death she was completing her 
fourth year as president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Pennsylvania. She was a member 
of the Colonial Dames of Pittsburg 
and a charter member of Pittsburg 
chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Twelve years 
ago she became interested in the for- 
mation of the Twentieth Century 


, Club and was one of its charter mem- 
bers. 


She organized the Working 
Women’s Club of Allegheny and was 
president of it for years. She was a 
prominent member of the Helping 
Society of Allegheny and of the Tues- 
day Musical Club. She had been 
prominent for years in the Consu- 
mers’ League. She was also promi- 
nent in the Society for the Prevention 
and Treatment of Tuberculosis, of 


| Allegheny County. 
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FLORIDA WOMEN VOTERS 
NEEDED. 








Under the head of “Slavery in the 
South,” in the Cosmopolitan’ of 
Mareh 7, Richard Barry reveals ap- 
palling conditions in Florida under 
its so-called “convict” system, com- 
pared with which chattel slavery, as 
it formerly 
and inhuman. Nor is this system of 
“peonage” confined to negroes, In 
secluded turpentine camps and on the 
lines of railways, whites and blacks 
are being indiscriminately held as 
destroyed by toil 
and kept in submission by manacles, 
bloodhounds and bullets. Like 
a galvanic shock it undermines our 
sense of superior civilization to find 
this new and most shocking form on. 
human slavery placing white and 
black on a plane of hideous equality 
and crushing them both with a per- 
fect disregard of ancestry or com- 
plexion. The lack of reliable labor 
which exists in Florida and the immi- 
nence of strikes has given rise to a 


existed, was less cruel 


slaves, excessive 


lashes, 


system of false arrests upon nominal 
offences, whereby 
and magistrates 
are combined in a conspiracy of 
graft, and and sentence to 
periods of servitude innocent men and 
women who are sold to 
and are employed by individuals and 
corporations in localities where they 
are free from and under 
no control of public sentiment. For 
instance, in Ocala, Marion Co., one 
of the most respectable and progres- 
sive towns of the State, a deputy 
sheriff of expensive tastes and no 
visible income, in league with Charles 
V. Miller, a wealthy turpentine oper- 
ator, made up a list of eighty able- 
bodied negroes. They were all ar- 
rested, within a few weeks, on petty 
charges, taken before a local justice 
in the game, and held over for trial 
six months later. Being unable to 
give bonds for $100 and upwards for 
the 
responsible for 


charges of 
county 


petty 
constables 


arrest 


contractors 


observation 


their appearance in court, oper- 
ator 
took possession of them, and marched | 
off to his the 
fate than death. 
interference have 
that R. 5S. 


turpentine operator, 


became them, 


them camp in forests 


to undergo a worse 
So fearless’ of 
these kidnappers 
Hall, a 
publicly said to 
think I'll fire yonder deputy-she riff, | 
he's been getting his $50 a month too 


become, 
wealthy 
leading citizens: “I 


long. The lazy rascal hasn't brought 
me four niggers in the past four 
months.” Innocent men, not con 
victs, once secured are not allowed 
to leave their jobs. A “deputy sher- 
iff’ stands over them with a _ gun. 
One said:— 
“I got Jim Thompson.” 


“Did vou kill him?” 
“! didn't look. But I might as well. 





A week later they found him dead. 
there man | 
Reynolds. He 
We 


him all night, and next day. 


Then was trouble with a 


named tried to get 


hunted | 
He had 


away. went ten miles, 
a gun, too, but we got him.” 
“Did you kill 
*“No—just 
Here 
white man, a 
Curtis 


him?” 


him.” | 
few 


shot 


and there a escape. <A} 
friend of a school-mate 
Guild, drifted 
vear, and told his story 


Railway 


of Gov. into 


Boston last 
But the Florida East Coast 
(Flagiers Standard Oil 
duced hired affidavits to disprove his 


line) pro- 


every statement. 
Is it 
shunned by 


South is 
immigrants? 


any wonder the 


European 


Jews, Poles and Scandinavians have 
been railroaded into these camps. In 
debt when they arrived, they have 


been permanently held until enfeebled 
by the and 
Instead of foremen 
instead of 


unendurable la- 
they found 
employers, 


climate 
bor. 
overseers; 
masters; instead of employment, 
slavery. 

A few years ago, Dr. Randolph of 
Monticello, former rector of the Vir- 
ginia State University, said to me: 
“The edict of emancipation was the 
worst thing that ever happened to the 


Under equal 





It deprived him of his 
Now he will be in 


poor 
natural protector. 


negro. 


danger of extermination.” In view 
of such facts as the above, his re- 
mark seems less extravagant. 

Do vou ask how these abuses can 
be remedied? By giving the ballot 
to Florida women. If they were en- 
abled to help choose the county offi- 
cials, their sense of humanity would 
be aroused. Better officials would 
be elected. The courts would become 
alive to their duty, and peonage 
would cease to exist. 

H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
SOLID SOUTH. 


The Springfield Republican, noting 
Secretary Taft’s appeal at Lexington, 
Ky., for a break-up of the Solid South, 
approves of the object, but regards i 
as impracticable. that 
“the present confused situation as be- 
tween radicals and conservatives, 
both in the Republican and Democra- 
tic parties, has arisen in no slight de- 
gree because of the unnatural distor- 
tion of party lines caused by the race 
question, Both parties are split inte 
antagonistic wings. Veople are con- 
stantly referring to Republican radi- 
cals and conservatives and Democra- 
tic radicals and conservatives, and 
everyone notes the fact that the radi- 
cal wings of the two parties tend to 
merge, and that the same tendency 
is no less apparent ir the case of the 
conservative wings. If conservatism 
could unite and radicalism unite on 
the question of the “Roosevelt  poli- 
cies,” the battle could be fought out 
strictly on the merits of the questions 
involved and a square test of strength 
be brought to a decisive issue. At 
present no such amalgamation is pos- 
Consider two typical Southern 
radicals, Tillman and Vardaman. 
They are by temperament men ol 
radical thought and feeling, and con- 
sequently they are as extreme and 
violent on the race question as they 
are on economic questions. Both of 
these persons are in inevitable sympa- 
thy with the Roosevelt radicalism re- 
garding railroads and trusts and the 
enforcement of the law against ‘cer- 
tain malefactors of great wealth,’ re- 
gardless of the anguish of Wall Street; 
yet that sinister train of passion and 
prejudice which is rooted in the race 
question of the South places a party 
barrier miles high between them and 
the Republican president. 

“Likewise, the South is full of cor 
Democrats natura 
president year 


It says truly 


sible. 


servative whose 

candidate for next 
would be Mr. Fairbanks or Mr. Inox, 
on the issue of the Roosevelt policies; 
and the North is painfully articulate 
with the consuming rage of conserva- 
tive Republicans who could 
support for president on the same is- 
sue Judge Gray of Delaware or Sen- 
Yet the 
is politi- 


easily 


Texas. 
elements 
The South 
knows how 


ator Culberson of 
coalition of these 
cally 
main 
subordinating all else to the fear lest 
should endanger 
Southern 


impossible. will re- 


solid, no one long, 


political  civision 
white supremacy in the 
States.” 

It is a curious evidence of the blind- 
tradition habit that the 
south of and Dixon's 
feel it resort to 


possible 


ness of and 


States Mason 
line necessary to 
every device in order to 
evade the 15th Amendment, prohibit- 
disfranchisement, when a 


adjustment 


ing negro 
legal and can 


be had by simply extending equal suf- 


permanent 


There are more 
South than all 
women combined. 


frage to their women. 
white women in the 
the negro men and 
suffrage, therefore, the 


white majority would be greater than 


the present total white vote of men 
lnlone. Sooner or later Tillman and 
Vardaman and other Southern radi- 


cals will heed the petitions of Belle 
Kearney and Lily Wilkinson Thomp- 
son and Kate M. Gordon and Laura 
Clay and thousands of other honore 
and estemed Southern women for the 
ballot, with which to secure self-pro- 
tection and self-respect. 


Hi. B. B. 








TO PREVENT CONSUMPTION. 





When the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis really started, two years ago, 


there were only seven definite State 
societies. Eight other like associa- 


tions have been organized since then, 
and provision for similar work in re- 
lation to consumption has been made 
in eight other States, and the number 
of local societies has been more than 
doubled during the past year. There 
ure now practically seventeen State 
sinitariums for the treatment of tu- 
berculosis. 

The Boston Association is carrying 
on a day camp this summer near the 
suburb of Mattapan, It is caring for 





over one hundred women and children, 
who are enabled to enjoy out-of-door 
life in the country under the most 
favorable sanitary conditions, with 
nurses and doctors to look constantly 
after their wants. They are provided 
with nourishing food three’ times 
daily, and many needy patients are 
supplied with car fare to take them 
to and from the camp each day, Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence one 
hundred and twenty patients were 
welcomed. Last year the number 
reached nearly two hundred, and this 
year it will accommodate all that it 
can with the means at hand. It will 
keep the camp open until November, 
if sufficient means can be obtained. 





MR. FOXCROFT ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Frank Foxcroft has 
sent to many newspapers a 
criticising me for a recent article 
saying to correct certain alleged er- 
rors” in a recent document issued by 
the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation. Mr. Foxcreft is not  will- 
ing to own that any of them were real 
errors, though the document in ques- 
tion asserted that the Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention refused to con- 
tinue women's school suffrage, where- 
as in fact the convention voted by an 
overwhelming majority to continue it; 
and though the ‘anti’ document also 
declared that the action of the Cal 
fornia Legislature this vear was “par- 
ticularly disappointing” to the suffra- 
gists, whereas both houses of the 
California Legislature gave a majori- 
ty vote in favor of full suffrage foi 
women. Mr. Foxcroft has neither ex- 
planation nor apology for either oi 
these misstatements. But he_ takes 
me to task for saying that in England 
the alleged petition of 21,000 women 
against suffrage was thrown out by 
Parliament, “the signatures having 
proved to be largely bogus.” 

No one denies that all the signa- 
tures except a mere handful were 


thrown out by Parliament because 
they lacked the guarantees of genuine- 


lately 
letter 


es- 


ness required by the rules of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Foxcroft 
claims that most of the signatures 


were valid morally, though not lega. 
ly. This is possible, though, of course, 
it cannot be proved; and perhaps, in 
ealling these illegal signatures bogus, 
I used too harsh a term. It is noth- 


ing, however, to the language that 
would have been used by Mr. Fox- 
croft and his friends if one of our 


suffrage petitions had been found to 
be got up in the same way. 

As to the large number of names 
not written by the persons whose sig 
natures they professed to be, my au 
thority was Mr. J. M. Robertson, ? 
member of Parliament who made a 
careful investigation of the petitio. 
In a letter published in the Woman’ 
Journal of April 27, 1907; he writes: 

“Whole batches of signatures” are 
written in by single hands—not all 
by one hand, but separate batches by 
separate hands, as if the petition hal 
heen got up wholesale in this 
fashion.” 

In the same letter he calls these 
“bogus signatures,” and says. that, 
even if most of the names had not 
been invalidated (as was the case) by 
heing merely pasted on with no pe- 
tition head, “the petitions are in large 
part quite untrustworthy,” 

Eveline B. Mitford, of 12 Buckine- 
ham street, London, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Woman's Journal of the 
same date, says: “Multitudes of these 
so-called signatures are not signatures 
at all.” Lady Mary Murray, a daugh 
ter of the Countess of Carlisle, in her 
address before the New England Wo- 
min Suffrage Association last May, 
described the petition as a “faked-up 
petition;” and our English friends 
asked me to make these facts known 
in America. 

High-Minded Though Anonymous. 

Mr. Foxcroft says that, “thinking it 
extremely unlikely that the high- 
minded and intelligent women who 
circulated the anti-suffrage petition in 
England would stoop to dishonorable 
methods,” he made inquiries. (Mr. 
Foxcroft probably did not know wh 


these women were: the members ol 
the anti-suffrage committee at ti 
last moment decided to hide their 
names, and sent out their appeal 
mnonymously: but, in his eyes, any 
woman who wants to shirk her po 


tical duties is presumably high-m.n 

ed and intelligent). He wrote to at 
anti-suffrage member of Parliament. 
Mr. Rowland Whitehead, and pub- 


lishes his answer. Mr. Whitehead 
wrote, “There were a few cases in 
which two or three different names 


appeared to be in the same handwrit- 
ing, and there was one batch of five 
or six names which seemed to have 
been written by one person.” 
This statement, circulated as 
Foxeroft circulates it, clearly implies 
that these were all the cases of the 
kind to be found in the whole peti- 
tion; which is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. This is proved by “an extract 
from the Morning Post of April 11, 
107," which Mr. Whitehead says in 
his Jetter to Mr. Foxcroft that he en- 
closes, but which Mr, Foxcroft pre- 
fers not to quote. The Post article is 
distinctly a whitewashing report, try- 
ing to make the best of the anti-suf- 
frage petition It says that a repre- 
sentative of the Post examined “sev- 
eral vards” of the petition, and “he 
found that among the several hundred 


Mr. 





signatures looked through, there were 
perhaps a dozen cases where two or 
three different names appeared to be 
in the same hand-writing, and there 
was one batch of five or six names 
which seemed to have been written 
by one person.” If all these were 
found in looking through a few hun- 
dred signatures, how many were prob 
ably to be found among the whole 
21,0007 It is fair to infer that Mr. 
Robertson, who made a much mor 
exhaustive examination, was justifie 
in writing that the petition was “ir 
large part quite untrustworthy.” 
When one person signs a number of 
names to a petition, there is no proof 
that he was authorized to do _ so 
though he may have been; and when 
names are merely pasted on withov' 
being attached to any petition head, 
there is no proof that they were ever 


really signed to the petition. Ilence 
Parliament throws out all such 
names: and almost all the anti-suf- 


frage signatures belonged to one clas: 
or the other—many of them to both. 

Of course, even if all the 21, 
nimes had been indisputably genuine, 
they would have been only a drop in 
the bucket compared with the grr 
memorial of 257,000 women in fav: 
of suffrage. In England, as in Ameri- 
ca, a vastly larger number of women 
are asking for the ballot than arr 
asking to be protected against it. 

As to Misrepresentation. 

Mr. Foxcroft says: “It seems to me 
a pity that the woman suffrage lead- 
ers of this country should not be ab 
to carry on their propaganda’  with- 
out aspersing the motives and mis- 
representing the acts of women whose 
convictions lead them to oppose tt 
granting of the ballot to their sex.” 
Mr. Foxcroft is not in a position to 
throw stones at anyone for “‘misrepre- 
senting the acts of women.” At t 
legislative hearing on women suf- 
frage in 111, he declared that Mrs, 
M. Cohen, a delegate from one of the 
equal suffrage States to the National 
Democratic convention in MWKansas 
City, took part in the parade with her 
hair down, “laughing, shouting, whirl- 
ing like a Dervish, yelling,” etc. The 
lady delegate behaved with entire 
propriety. The repert to the contrary 
originated with the Kansas City Star, 
which afterwards published a full re- 
traction and apology. All persons 
well informed on the suffrage ques- 
tion had known for a long time th 
that ridiculous canard was not true. 
At the same hearing, Mr. Foxcroft as- 
serted that the only lady member o. 
the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives (Mrs. Evangeline Heartz) suf- 
fered much distress from the tobacco 
of the other members, who persiste: 
in smoking in her presence, despite 
her entreaties. He said, “A Massa- 
chusetts hod-carrier is more _ polite 
than «a Colorado legislator.” In an- 
swer to a letter of inquiry about the 
tobacco, Mrs. Heartz wrote to me, “I 
have never suffered the slightest un- 
pleasantness from that source,” She 
added that her fellow members treat- 
ed her most courteously. 

Our Debt to Mr. Foxcroft. 

Mr. Foxcroft’s hostility to equa 
rights for women is so extreme thin 
it sometimes reacts in our favor, At 
one of the legislative hearings some 
years ago, a lady was present who is 
a liberal giver to the cause of educa- 
tion, and who has been especially gen- 
erous in her gifts to Radcliffe College. 
Before the hearing opened, a suffra- 
gist who sat next her asked her on 
which side she was. She answered, 
“I really do not know. I suppose I 
am on the fence.’ She listened to the 
speeches in favor of suffrage, and was 
still on the fence. Then Mr, Fox- 
croft rose to speak on the other side. 
rhe tone of his address was so offen- 
sive that the benefactress of educa- 
tion presently whispered to our 
friend, “If that man keeps on for ten 
minutes longer, I shall be a suffra- 
gist!’ Ile kept on; and she joined the 
Suffrage Association, and has been a 
contributor to its treasury ever since. 
When the fund of 860,000 was sub- 
scribed last spring for the work of 
the National American W. S. A., by 
Mrs, Russell Sage and other women of 
large means who object to taxation 
Without representation, this lady put 
her name down for $2,500. We owe 
that contribution to Mr. Foxcroft. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Rose Bebb of Tacoma k 
appointed State  bacteriolog 
the Washington State Board of 
Health. She has had experience in 
this kind of work and had held sey- 


as been 
ist by 






eral important positions before com- 
ing to Washington. She graduated 
from the literary department of the 


Stute University of Minnesota in ‘0, 
and completed the medical course at 
the same institution two years later, 
with honors. For the next three 
years she was connected with the 
corps of physicians of the Minnesota 


State Hospital at Rochester, holding 
the position. of assistant physician 


when she resigned. In New York she 
passed both the city and State civil 
service examinations for bacteriologi- 
cal work, and was employed in the re- 
search laboratory of the city board of 
health. She also did clinical work in 
a New York hospital for a_ year, 
served as an instructor in bacteriolo- 
gy, and was a research worker under 
the Rockefeller provision. Later she 
went west to Washington to do spe- 
cial research work for the Washing- 
ton Board of Health at North Yaki- 
ma. For several months Dr. Bebb 
had held the position of bacteriolo- 
gist for Tacoma, until she resigned to 
accept the offer to do the same class 





of work for the State Board in Seat- 
tle. The Legislature last winter ap- 
appropriated $3,000 to maintain a State 
bacteriological laboratory for two 
years, 





Dr. Leora Johnson of Iowa City, for 
many years anaesthetist in the School 
of Homeopathic Medicine at the Iowa 
State University, has lately resigned 
this position, and will devote herself 
to her private practice. She had 
given anaesthetics more than 2%” 
times and never had an accident, and 
she says, laughingly, that she wanted 
to leave before she broke her record. 
br. Johnson is taking a month’s vaca- 
tion, the first she has had for many 
years, and she lately made a pleasant 
call at the Woman's Journal Office. 





A WOMAN DETECTIVE. 


Should you meet a_ good-looking 
sailor boy, with a complexion some- 
thing too good for one who follows 
the sea, take a second look at him. 
It may be Ethel King, the woman de- 
tective of Philadelphia in one of her 


many disguises. Take a _ searching 
glance at the messenger boy who 
runs, with head down, to deliver a 


missive. It is possible that the fe. 
male sleuth may be hiding her iden- 
tity within that blue suit. Look 
around you in opium-scented China- 
town. The dapper woman who trips 
past the lookout at the gambling joint, 
with a side glance at the closed door, 
may be pretty Ethel King in the cos- 
tume of her sex, but sent on a mis- 
sion very unusual to a woman. 

At home Miss King lives a quiet 
and secluded life. Few of her asso- 
ciates in the boarding-house at which 
she has her room know what a dis- 
tinguished personage is the dark- 
eyed girl who is so frequently away 
on mysterious trips. Absolutely with- 
out fear, Miss King has accepted any 
dangerous work that has come to her 
in the line of duty. She has donned 
the uniform of a United States sailor 
and haunted the docks and navy-yard 
in search of information regarding 
sailor criminals. Being a small woman, 
and looking rather diminutive in boy’s 
clothes, Miss King had no difficulty 
in assuming the character of a dis- 
trict messenger Mercury. She read- 
ily assumed the jargon of the corps, 
as well as the uniform of the messen- 
ger boy, and did valuable work in 
breaking up a series of pilferings and 
clever swindles that the youngsters 
had carried on for years at the ex- 
pense of the company and its custom- 
ers. 

She learned that the boys were in 
the habit of meeting in the street and 
exchanging caps, so that should a 
complaint be made of money collect- 
ed on prepaid messages, or of cash 
missing from envelopes intrusted to 
the boys for delivery, it would be easy 
to obtain an alibi. Miss King as- 
tounded the management of the com- 
pany by her revelations concerning 
the tricks of the messenger boys, and 
enabled the regular sleuths of the 
concern to checkmate the systematic 
stealings and guard against a repe- 
tition of them. As a scullery girl 
Miss King assisted in the arrest of 
a notorious ‘woman thief who had 
been in the habit of hiring out as a 
domestic for the purpose of allowing 
her criminal friends to enter and rob 
the house at night. The woman 
sleuth washed dishes and watched the 
other woman, and when the critical 
time came, and the house was raided 
in the dead of night, the would-be 
thieves were caught in a trap. 

Miss King has assisted in the sup- 
pression of the opium traffic and of 
the gambling dens of Chinatown. She 
has made’ friends with the yellow 
man, and in due time betrayed him 
to the police. She has been threat- 
ened time and again, but has not so 
far been attacked. Threats she ig- 
nores, and anyone who has talked 
with her for a time is impressed with 
the idea that in a tight corner she 
could well take care of herself, for, 
as she says, “A woman is as good as 
aman in a gun fight, and I am always 
ready.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





DENVER’S THREE WOMEN LAW: 
YERS. 
lawyers, 


three women 


They are kept 


Denver has 
all of them successful. 
so busy that none of them could get 
away for a vacation this summer. A 
local following ac- 
count of them: 

The Portia of Denver. 

“As a specialist in probate liw, the 
only woman ever invited to address 
the American Bar Assoviation, and 
the only woman attorney in Colorado 
who has argued before the supreme 
court, Miss Mary F. Lathrop, whose 
ottice is in the Equitable building, is 
the Portia of Denver. 

“Since 18, when Miss Lathrop was 
admitted to the bar after completing 
the law course in Denver University 
and a post-graduate course in VPhila- 


paper gives the 


delphia, she has achieved brilliant 
success in her profession—this, too, 


without any loss of her femininity. 

“*My vaention,” she said, pushing 
papers aside, ‘is in the dim and dis- 
tant future, but I can take the time 
to tell what I consider my _ greatest 
achievement since taking up the prac- 
tice of law. Strange, isn’t it, but my 
greatest triumph was my bitterest de- 
feat, and that was the part I played 
in the settlement of the contest of the 
will of George W. Clayton. 

“‘U'nder the orders of Attorney W. 
Cc. Kingsley, who represented Judge 
Moses Hallett, executor and trustee of 
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the wil! for ten years, the city of Den- 

ver being the permanent trustee, | 

drew the only brief submitted in the 

controversy, and made the closing ar- 

gument before the supreme court. 
Won, But Got No Pay. 

“*Tom Clayton, brother of George 
Clayton, contested the will by which 
the Clayton fortune, amounting to 
more than $2,000,000, was left to the 
city to found a college for poor white 
male orphans between the ages of six 
and ten years. As the temporary exe- 
cutor and trustee of the estate won 
out in his contest, I felt that that was 
my greatest triumph, until I learned 
I was not to be paid a penny for my 
work.’ 

“The brief which Miss Lathrop made 
out in the case contains 170 printed 
pages. George Tucker Bispham, lead- 
ing authority in equity in the United 
States, wrote a letter congratulating 
Miss Lathrop on her work, and stat- 
ing that in his opinion, considering 
results, she should have received at 
least $100,000, The brief alone, not 
taking into consideration the victory 
gained, he held to be worth $20,000. 

“Judge Hallett, it is said, gave to 
Kingsley, who had done none of the 
work, $20,000 as payment. Miss La- 
throp afterward brought suit to ob- 


tain her fee, as Kingsley, she says, 
never offered her a cent. She was 
ultimately defeated in the supreme 
court on a_ technicality. 


“Kingsley assiduously spread the 
report,’ she said, ‘that he was ready 
to pay me, but that I would not ac- 
cept the money. He never offered me 
a penny.’ 

“The honor of speaking before the 
American Bar Association fell to Miss 
Lathrop in 1901, at the annual meet- 
ing held in Denver. 

Denver’s Pioneer Woman Lawyer. 

“Pioneer woman attorney of Den- 
ver is Miss Ann Hunt, who was ad- 
mitted to practice in IM. Miss 
Hunt’s first years as a legal practi- 
tioner were given to probate and 
adoption business. She was the first 
woman graduate from the law depart- 
ment of the Denver University. 

“Of late years Miss Hunt, who dis- 
liked court practice, has resumed 
stenographic work in the legal line. 
She is invaluable at drawing up such 
papers, and for seventeen years was 
with the late Oscar Reuter, who be- 
queathed her $3,000 in recognition of 
her efficient service. 

Only One Gets Divorces. 

“By no means least of Denver's wo- 
men attorneys is Mrs, Laura Tilden 
Ray, whose office is in the Kittredge 
building and who traces relationship 
to former Governor Samuel ‘Tilden. 
Mrs. Ray took up the study of law to 
please her father, who was an attor- 
ney before her. 

“About the only difference between 
the line of practice adopted by Mrs. 
Ray and that of her sisters in the 
profession in Denver is that she will 
once in a while act as counsellor in a 
divorce action, Only a few months 
ago Mrs. Ray served as the legal ren 
resentative of a friend who was given 
a divorce before Judge McCall in the 
county court. It was the first time a 
woman had acted in such capacity in 
Denver County, although Mrs. Ray 
had secured divorces for several cli- 
ents in California, where she was ad- 
mitted to the bar.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mississippi. 

Miss Belle Kearney allows us to 
print some extracts from the lively 
letters of her correspondent, Mves. 
Lily Wilkinson Thompson of Jackson, 
Miss,: 

Enclosed find names of friendly 
Mississippi newspapers. Many of 
these are with us heart and_= soul. 


Others will print anything to which | 
sign my name, and give it prominent 
head lines. If | had written personal- 
ly to each editor, instead of merely 
sending an unsealed circular, I should 
have many more on my list, but, as it 
is, I have all Il can attend to, and they 


are among the best-edited papers in 
the State. I am about to write up the 
recent election from my _ point. of 


view, ind to make a plea for the bal- 
lot for the Mississippi women who 
were so greatly enthused during the 
campaign. 

I wish I could send you a copy of 
eich newspaper containing articles 
sent in by me; it would do you good 
to see the work going on. But I for- 
ward the one or two copies they send 
me to half-converted friends. where 
I think they will do most good. 

My husband has had his typewriters 
do a lot of work for me gratis; all my 
two hundred letters to editors were 
done by them with no expense to us. 
My husband has always been my best 
inspiration in this work. While away 


from home, he sent me a_ clipping 
from the Times-Democrat, opposing 


and ridiculing woman suffrage. On 
the margin, he wrote: “Answer this. 
You can offset every argument with 
a better one.” I did so, and that pa- 
per published this, my first printed 
profession of faith. Since then I have 
written more than 25 others, many 
of them at my husband's solicitation. 
An article recently appeared in Har- 
per’s Bazar, written by Joseph W. 
Bailey of Texas, entitled ““‘Where Wo- 
men Fail as Varliamentarians.” Its 
sole object was to prove that women 
have no right to the ballot. My hus- 
band brought it to me, and said: “If 
you will answer this, I will give you a 
diamond brooch,” I did so, under the 
heading, ‘‘Where Men Fail in Reason- 
ing,” and got the brooch. He has had 





some stiff fights in keeping our flag 
flying, and at all times, in every way, 
has encouraged me. Only once has 
he ever cast a damper over my spirits, 
and that was by saying: “I have only 
one objection to your taking a public 
part in this cause, and that is be- 


cause, sometimes, you are going to 
have the heart-ache.” 
The night bhefore the Senatorial 


election, I joined the women and chil- 
dren of my neighborhood (the men did 
not come home for supper), and took 
the car for Capitol Street. There we 
found throngs of men and women, 
many carrying improvised banners, 
illuminated, and bearing the names 
of their favorites. Two immense dem- 
onstrations, one for Vardaman, the 
other for Williams, followed each 
other. [ have never seen anything 
like the intense enthusiasm exhibited. 
Nothing like it since the reconstruc- 
tion days! The Williams banners 
were inscribed “Williams is a States- 
man,” “Williams is Our Chief,’ “Wil- 
liams is a Scholar,” “We'll Vote for 
Brains, not Hair,’ ete. The Varda- 
man crowd bore banners inscribed: 


“J. IK. V. Will Try,” “Vote-as You 
Pray,” “We'll Stand By Our White 
Chieftain,” etc. The “White Chief- 


tain” was borne bodily to the Gover- 
nor’s mansion from the depot by six 
men who pulled the carriage in which 
he sat, an unwilling victim of their 
enthusiasm. We followed the shout- 
ing crowd to the Coliseum, where 
Williams spoke, After seeing him 
fairly launched in his speech, we 
turned our footsteps to South Park, 
where Gov. Vardaman held forth. 

The humorous things that hap- 
pened during this campaign would fill 
pages. Happily, a sense of humor of- 
ten saves the day, for with all the in- 
tensity of feeling there was very lit- 
tle bitterness. The next night, many 
women watched the election news, as 
it was flashed on a canvas over the 
old Capitol. The presence of these 
women will show you that Mississip- 
pi women are already in politics. The 
most ardent appeals for votes which 
my husband has received, have come 
from women who had their supposed 
interests at heart. 

Chief Justice Whitfield, who is my 
near neighbor and warm friend, tells 
me that he is not in favor of woman 
suffrage, but that if I presented my 
plea before the Supreme Court, he 
could not decide against me, and that 
he will never fight it. Gov. Lowney 
sees no reason why an intelligent wo- 
man should not vote, but says that 
the Southern women are too shrink- 
ing to use the ballot. His remark 
suggests to me the text for an arti- 
cle: “Does the Southern woman real- 
ly shrink?” 

The Clarion Ledger published 
Phoebe Couzins’ letter. Other papers 
copied it. I have not allowed any un- 
favorable newspaper comment to go 
unanswered, and this will he my fu- 
ture policy. I find it to be the most 
effective. During the last few weeks I 


have written a short story. It is a 
temperance sermon clothed in the 
guise of a romance. But I could not 


have done so, and attended to my do- 
mestic duties, if I had not had three 
good servants to stand between me 
and household cares, with the added 
labor of nursing. 


Let the North look to its laurels, or 
the South will take the lead in this 
best and noblest of reforms—the en- 
franchisement of women.—(Kds, W. 
J.) 


New York. 


The New York State W. S. A. 
hold its State convention 
Oct, 15 to 18. 

It will also hold a meeting in the 
woman's building at the State Fair on 
the afternoon of Sept. 11. Mrs. Cros- 
sett will preside, and there will be ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Jennie E. Mcltinney 
of Phelps, Miss Alice Williams of 
Weedsport, and Mrs, Fannie’ Lasley 
Cochran, of Minoa. A suffrage booth 
Will be kept open all the week, and 
literature and souvenirs will be dis- 
tributed. 

New York is pushing the enrolment 
work. 

The I’. E. Clubs of Warsaw and 
Gainesville, by invitation of Miss Inez 
Youmans, had a basket picnic at her 
home in North Gainesville to cele- 
brate Lucy Stone’s birthday, AMI ad- 





will 
at Geneva, 


mired the beautifully kept grounds 
and the magnificent view. After the 
singing of the Battle Ilymn of The 


Republic, Mrs. Crossett welcon-ed the 
guests, speaking brietly of the life of 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Ballintine, county 
president, gave an account of the 
work in the county. Mrs. Cauffman 
read an article on the early life and 
education of Lucy Stone. The little 
Misses Freeman and Skiff sang a 
duet, Mrs. Veck, president of the 
Gainesville Club, outlined its work. 
Mrs. Julia Smith of Gainesville, Mrs. 
Bligh and others spoke briefly, and 
Mrs. W. H. Sherman delighted every- 
one with two recitations. A bountiful 
supper was served. 

Genesee and many other New York 
clubs celebrated the birthday. 

The trustees of the bequest left by 
Mary S. Anthony have decided to of- 
fer a prize of $50 to students of the 


leading colleges of the State for the 
best essay On woman suffrage this 
year. It is hoped that this will be the 


means of educating many young men 


and women to the justice of our 
cause. The essays must be in the 


hands of the committee by May 1. 
The New York News-Letter is one 

of the best State suffrage papers ever 

published. Its handsome, clear type 





is a delight to the eyes, as its well- 
edited reports of the good work g0o- 
ing on in the Empire State are a re- 
freshment to the soul. 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans, August 24, 1907. 
At the monthly meeting of the Era 
Club, yesterday afternoon, it was an- 
nounced that the Public School Board, 
after an exchange of the 
subject with the club, had given its 
approval to the project of naming the 
next public school building in honor 

of Miss Sophie B. Wright. 

Correspondence on woman suffrage 
between Mr. Jared Y 
Era Club was reviewed, with the re- 
quest that it be published. The first 
letter is one from Mr, Sanders to the 

Era Club. 
Mr. 


views on 


Sanders’ Letter. 
Aug. 17, 1907. 
Mrs. Roydan Douglas, Corresponding 

Secretary of the Era Club, City: 

My Dear Madame—On the 13th ul- 
timo I had the honor of receiving a 
communication from you to date July 
11, 1907, wherein you stated, among 
other things, that “it was unanimous- 
ly voted at a recent meeting of the 
Era Club that all aspirants for guber- 
natorial honors should be invited to 
express themselves upon their atti- 
tude in regard to woman's suffrage,” 
and in accordance therewith you in- 
vited my views on this subject. 

I was absent from the city at the 
time your letter was received, but its 
receipt was duly acknowledged. On 
my return to New Orleans I an- 
swered, under date of the 2d instant, 
expressing my views in regard to the 
matter submitted to me. 

I noticed in the public press that 
your club at its recent meeting, held 
on the 10th instant, made my reply to 
your inquiry the subject of a public 
discussion by its members, which, of 
course, it had a perfect right to do, 
but as the club failed to give the same 
publicity to my letter as it did to the 
discussion thereof, I shortly after 
your meeting gave a copy of my letter 
to the press for publication. 

My object in writing this is to as- 
certain if similar communications 
were addressed to Gen. Jastremski 
and Col. Wilkinson as were addressed 
to me by your club, and if so to in- 


quire what answers have been re- 
ceived by you from them. 
This is a public question, and I 


would like to know whether the Era 
Club addressed communications to my 
opponents, and if so, what replies 
were received from them, and if no re- 
plies have been received I would sie 
to know this fact. I should also es- 
teem it a favor, if replies have been 
received from my opponents, that their 
stand upon this question be made as 
public as mine. 

I am sure that you will see the just- 
ness in this suggestion, and that if re- 
plies have been received from them, 
you will give their replies as 
much publicity as mine has been 
given, and if no replies have been re- 
ceived from them that this fact will 
likewise be made public. 

Yours very respecuusny, 


J, Y. Sanders. 
Era Club Answers. 
“Hon. J. Y. Sanders, New Orleans, 


La.: 

“My Dear Sir—At a regular meeting 
of the Era Club, held Saturday, Aug. 
10, 1907, a unanimous protest was en- 
tered by the club members against cer- 
tain statements in your letter of Aug. 
» 

“It is unfortunate that so many men 
and women persist in trying to make 
twentieth century conditions fit into 
eighteenth century traditions. 

“You state in your letter that ‘in 
Louisiana woman's word is law.’ If 
‘in Louisiana woman’s word is law,’ 
then her lack of pride and sense of 
justice is pitiful indeed when she al- 
lows herself to remain classed with 
the idiot, the insane, the criminal and 
the minor. 


“If ‘in Louisitna woman's word is 
law, why has she no legal control 


over the child she has borne? 

“If ‘in Louisiana woman's word 
law,’ why is the cross-mark of an il- 
literate male, white or black, accepted 
in law as a Valid witness to an au- 
thentic act, while the signature of an 
educated, tax-paying woman is reject- 
ed? 

“If ‘in Louisiana woman's word 
law,’ why does she allow the husband 


is 


is 


to sell the community property with- | 


out the wife’s knowledge or consent, 
while the wife can not dispose of her 
own separate property, brought into 
the marriage estate through inheri- 
tance or otherwise, without the hus- 
band’s authorization? 

“If ‘in Louisiana woman's word 
law, would the wage she earns be- 
long to the husband? 

“You confess that you ‘cannot escape 
the thraldom of that beautiful tradi- 
tion which enthrones woman as the 
queen of the home and the ruler over 
hearts.’ The woman of today is quite 
willing to accept this beautiful tradi- 
tion, but feels that if queen of the 
home, she should be invested with 
power to protect her home and loved 
ones from the intluences which so of- 
ten blast and bring sorrow into her 
domain. When her babe lies mur- 
dered through a polluted milk or wa- 
ter supply, over which she has no 
control because it is relegated to the 
sphere of politics, wherein she has no 
voice, it is the mother heart, not the 
queen heart, which breaks. 


is 





Sanders and the | 








“Every department of the home is 
today under the control of the govern- 
ment, and thereby in politics, and the 
woman who takes no interest in those 
issues which affect her home and her 
children, has not yet realized the 
value of the ballot as a factor in regu- 
lating these conditions which affect 
the home. 

“Moreover, consider the thousands of 
women not enthroned as queens of the 
home, who are so circumstanced in 
life as to be deprived of their so-called 
natural protectors, and are themselves 
forced to become the protectors of 
and bread-winners for others depen- 
dent upon them. 

“You state further that our 
have already made a_ beginning 
giving woman the right to vote 
certain classes of elections. The 
men of the Era Club know of 
class only of elections in which the 
women of Louisiana are allowed to 
participate—the right of the property 
owner to Vote upon all questions of 
taxation, Is it not an injustice that 
she should be encouraged to tax her- 
self and then be denied the right to 
vote for those who will administer 
the fund accruing from said tax? 

“You state ‘that whenever the wo- 
manhood of Louisiana shall present a 


laws 
by 
in 
wo- 
one 





united front demanding the ri&ht to 
| vote there will be no power in the 
State strong enough to resist their 


demands,’ In reviewing the history of 
the world we have been unable to find 
in any progressive movement a single 
instance where the demand for en- 
larged liberties was unanimous. It 
has always been the saving minority 
who worked to obtain better condi- 
tions for all. A subject class never 
yet rose en masse to demand its free- 
dom. 

“There is a large proportion of men 
who do not avail themselves of their 
right of suffrage, but we are sure you 
would never advocate the disfranchis- 
ing of all men because some men do 
not appreciate the honor and respon- 
sibility their State has conferred upon 
them. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Jean M. Gordon, 
“Lucretia M. Horner, 
“Elizabeth Logan M’'Connell, 
“Judith Hyams Douglas, 
“Florence Loeber,”’ 


Gen. Jastremski’s Letter. 


The Era Club received this letter 
from Gen. Jastremski: 
Baton Rouge, March 23, 1907. 
Mrs, Judith Hyams Douglas, Corre- 


sponding Secretary Era Club: 

My Dear Madam—lI have the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of the 18th instant, in- 
forming me that you had been in- 
structed by the Era Club to inquire 
if in that part of my platform urging 
all good citizens to lend their influ- 
ence to re-establish the sway of 
“equal rights for all, special privi- 
leges to none” it was not my purpose 
to include the extension of the ballot 
to the women of Louisiana. My ref- 
erence to the exercise of the ballot 
applies solely to the electorate created 
by the Constitution of 1808 and the 
laws in conformity therewith. 

In this connection permit me to ob- 
serve that the Fifteenth Amendment 
mide the constitution of the elector- 
ate in the Southern States a far more 
perplexing task than it would have 
been had the people been left free to 
formulate their electorates as the con- 
ditions in the various States might 
indicate. The electorate in Louisiana 
is just passing the experimental stage, 
und the question of the extension of 
suffrage to Women must necessarily 
be approached with the most thougiit- 
ful consideration, 

I must confess that I have not 
yet given to the subject that degree of 
study that it merits. Hence I am not 
prepared to declare any conclusion in 
regurd thereto. 

I beg to assure you, however, that | 


us 


| yield to none in my admiration of the 


noble womanhood of our State, nor in 
the earnest desire to widen the field of 
woman's opportunities to earn the 
amplest living for herself and her 


| loved ones. 





| 


I shall always be ready to do every- 
thing to promote the welfare of our 
womanhood. 

With assurances of my highest con- 
sideration for the membership of the 
Era Club, including yourself, I beg to 
he regarded as your most obedient 
and respectful servant, 

Leon Jastremski. 
Letter to Mr. Sanders. 
New Orleans, Aug. 22, 
lion. J. Y. Sanders, New 

La.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of the 17th 
instant received, and without hesitan- 
cy your inquiries upon this’ public 
question will be answered, I trust to 
your satisfaction. 

You were correct in the 
that | made and herein 
“it Was unanimously 


1907. 
Orleans, 


stutement 
reiterate that 
voted at a re- 


;}cent meeting of the Era Club that all 





aspirants for gubernatorial honors 
should be invited to express them- 
selves in regard to woman's suffrage.” 

Gen, Jastremski's platform ap- 
peared in the public prints, wherein he 
made the statement that he stood for 
“equal rights to all, special privileges 
to none.” I, as corresponding secre- 
tary of the club, was instructed to 
write asking if this statement was 
meant to apply to women, and also to 
ask his views upon woman's suffrage. 
Herein inclosed you will find a copy 
of his reply. This was read before 
the Era Club at its regular meeting, 
April 18. The inclosed clippings will 
prove to you that Gen. Jastremski'’s 





letter was discussed and reported up- 
on by the public press. 

When your and Col. Wilkinson's 
candidacy was announced, following 


the instructions of the club, I again 
wrote by duplicate letters of same 
date, asking your and Col. Wilkin- 
son's views on this subject, thereby 


offering no opportunity for a charge 
of discrimination—which the Era 
Club would justly resent—either 
through a difference of phraseology 
in the letter or by difference of time. 

Both letters reached you and Col. 
Wilkinson while absent from the city 
and were acknowledged by your re- 
spective secretaries, Col. Wilkinson's 
reply was dated July 12, yours dated 
July 13. These were read, as are all 
communications, before the club at 
its regular meeting. 

On the 10th inst., your letter of the 
2nd inst. was read and discussed, 
which discussion you claim was given 
more publicity by the club than was 
your letter. The reporters for differ- 
ent papers were present during the 
entire discussion and were offered 
your letter for publication. The Era 
Club cannot be held responsible for 
the failure of the newspapers to print 
your letter. 

Upon receipt of Col. Wilkinson's re- 
ply it will be read and discussed be- 
fore the club, and will be given the 


same publicity as yours, in as far as 
we can contro] the report in the pa- 
pers. As yet, however, the club has 


received no expression o. ol. Wiisnin- 
son's views upon the suffrage subject. 

Hoping that this letter will explain 
that all candidates have heen treated 
with equal consideration, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Judith Hyams Douglas, 
Cor, Sec. Era Club, 





Pennsylvania. 


The Bradford P. EK. Club celebrated 
Lucy Stone's birthday at the residence 
of Mrs, R. B. Stone, Arkwood. 

The day was ideal for an outing and 
the beautiful dells and forest of Ark- 
wood were most attractive. At the 
crest of the hills that swell up in 
rounded outline against the blue sky 
and fleecy white clouds, overlooking 
one of the most beautiful landscapes, 
is the home of the hostess, The plat- 
form is constructed of the famed 
rocks that gave Rock City its name. 

Mrs. Wheeler, president of the club, 


had charge of the meeting. Mrs. 
Adams read an account of Lucy 


Stone's girlhood days. Miss Margaret 
McAlpine gave a recitauon, Mrs. Me- 
Alpine a vocal solo, and Mrs. White 
read a history of Lucy Stone's mar- 
riage and her life in mature years. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Mary 
L.. Doe of Michigan, Mrs. L. L. Blan- 
kenburg, president of the Vennsylva- 
nia W, S. A., and Mr. and Miss Black- 
well. Mrs. Doe wrote; 

“I first saw Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell at the suffrage conven- 
tion in Grand Rapids, October, 1886. 
She was a dainty little woman, plump 
in figure; her smile was benevolence 
itself; her voice, once heard, was one 
to be remembered as the sweetest, 
clearest human tone imaginable.” 

Mr. Blackwell wrote: 

“My acquaintance with Lucy began 
in 1849, when she called on me in Cin- 


cinnati, to collect a small sum of 
money due her for anti-slavery lee- 
tures. My sister met her, in 1850, at 
the first National Woman's Rights 
Convention, held in Worcester. I 
heard her speak at an «anti-slavery 
meeting in New York City in 1853, 
and vgain in Boston soon afterwards. 
Then and there | resolved if possible 
to win her as my wife. She seemed 


to me then, as she seems to me now, 
the ideal woman. Her beautiful voice 
wus the natural expression of a beau- 
tiful, gentle, useful character, 
lutely consecrated to the promotion of 


abso- 


justice in all human relations. 
“For 40 years it was my privilege 
to share with her the joys and sor- 


rows of a very active and diversified 


life. We began poor in this world’s 
goods. She knew what it was to 
share privations and vicissitudes. 


But, always and everywhere, she was 
my counsellor and inspiration, 1 can- 
not recall a word or an act during our 
married life in which she fell short of 
the noblest and most loving compan- 
ionship, As a daughter, sister, wife 
and mother, she was as faithful « 

devoted she was in her reform 
work. It was her mission to rouse 
the American people to 1 recognition 
of woman's equality. She began her 
public work on her return from grad- 


as 


uation at Oberlin in the autumn of 
1847, and for nine years carried the 
ndvocacy of woman's rights from 
Maine to Missouri, and later to Min- 
nesota, Dakota, Canada, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado. She died on 
Oct. 18, 1808, and the latest words 


that escaped her lips were the whis- 
pered injunction to her daughter— 
‘Make the world better. 

“If only the voters of the United 
States could have known Lucy Stone 
as it was my privilege to know her, 
women would have been enfranchised 
at the very next session of every State 
Legislature. But she has left the 
work in the hands of her successors, 
who will carry it on to universal mt 
suf- 


tory. She lived to see woman 
frage established in the State of 
Wyoming.” 

The ladies then wended their way 


to the grove, passing through the sum- 
mer house, in front of which was 
painted this quotation from Lucy 
Stone: “Justice, simple justice, is what 
the world needs.” Within this charm- 
(Continued on page 144.) 
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THE MIST. 





By Anne Cleveland Cheney. 





I fall, I fold 
The hill, the wold, 
In closely clinging, cool embraces; 
I bathe the lifted flower-faces, 
I spread the lawn with fairy laces, 
And show all Nature filmy-stoled. 


I form, I float, 
A wraith-like boat, 


the mere-side’s long, lush 


Among 
grasses; 

In torn and fringy-fluttering masses, 

I glide adown the birchen passes— 


A gray old Lear in tattered coat. 


I wind, I wreathe 
A lattice, breathe 
Between its bars, presage the morn- 
ing, 
Stir beauty with a fine, faint warning, 


Leave pearls, her mignonette adorn- 
ing, 
Then steal down vines to the beds 
beneath. 


I creep, I crawl 
By lichened wall, 
In through a mournful iron grating, 
To where the dead lie stilly waiting; 
As one that is blind, each graven slat- 
ing 
I trace for the name where my tears 
shall fall. 
—Putnam’s Monthly. 





THE OLDEST LIVING WOMAN. 





The oldest white woman in Oregon, 
and no doubt in the United States, 
Mrs. Mary Ramsey Lemons Wood, 
figured in the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Portland in that State. Mrs. 
Wood, then aged 120 years, 1 month 
and 15 days, was crowned queen of 
Oregon. The coronation was _ per- 
formed by General George H. Wil- 
liams, 84 years old, who was attor- 
ney-general in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Grant. He was assisted by J. 
D. Lee, president of the State Pioneer 
Association. In laying a wreath of 
flowers upon the head of Mrs. Wood, 
General Williams said: 

“On behalf of the citizens of Port- 
land and as a part of the celebration 
of the 131ist anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, I have the 
honor to crown you as queen of Ore- 
gon, so far as advanced years and 
the respect and veneration of the peo- 
ple can make you such a queen. As 
a young man of 84 years of age, I am 
proud of the opportunity to confer 
this distinction upon a lady who is 
old enough to be my grandmother. I 
do not believe there is a person now 
living in this country who was living, 
as you were, when George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated President of the 
United States. I congratulate you 
upon the pleasure you must feel in 
meeting your friends and neighbors 
who have assembled to do you honor, 





and I hope you may have that peace | 


which the world cannot give in the 
closing scenes of your long, eventful 
life.” 

The amazing span of this life will 
be realized in the statement of Gen- 
eral Williams that Mrs. Wood was liv- 
ing when the first President of the 
United States was inaugurated. In- 
teresting facts regarding the life of 
this venerable woman, her ancestry, 
and the things which she remembers, 
are thus set forth:— 

“Mrs. Wood was born at Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 20, 1787. She was twice 
married, her first husband, Mr. Lem- 
ons, dying in 1839. In 1852 she moved 
from Missouri to Oregon, settling in 
Washington county, where she still 
makes her home, riding on horseback 
the entire way. She married her sec- 
ond husband, John Wood, May 28. 
1854. Of her four children, all of 
whom lived to ripe old age, only one 
is today living, her youngest child, 


Mrs. Catherine B. Southworth Rey- 
nolds, who was born in 1830. Mrs. 
Wood is of English ancestry. Her pa- 


rents first settled in the Carolinas, 
and afterward removed to Tennessee. 
Her mother died at the advanced age 
of 110.” 


HELP WANTED. 








A friend writes to us from a mill 
village in Rhode Island: 

“Could we get some Armenian, Po- 
lish or Italian families to come down 
here to work in the cotton yarn mill 
in which my husband jis interested? 
The native help is so addicted to va- 
cation sprees that the company is pre- 
pared to offer unusual inducements to 
people who will work steadily. 

“The mill runs 58 hours a_ week. 
The wages vary from $5 to $10 per 
week, and the work is not difficult to 
learn or to do. 

“The company would pay $3 a week 
while the operatives were learning, 
and in two weeks they ought to begin 
to earn wages. 

“Living is very cheap. Houses of 
four rooms rent for from fifty cents 
to a dollar a week. Fuel wood is 
$3.25 a cord, delivered, with plenty of 
waste wood around to be had for the 
taking. 

“Each householder is entitled to a 
garden patch, on payment of one dol- 
lar a year, for which sum the ground 
is ploughed and fertilized by the com- 
pany. Supplies are very reasonable. 
Excellent milk can be had at five 
cents a quart, and fresh vegetables at 
very low prices. There is plenty of 


| 
| 


| prominent 





work at wood-chopping in the vicinity 
for the more robust members of the 
family at $1.50 per day, if that sort of 
work is preferred. Of course it is bet- 
ter for the people, and for the compa- 
ny, too, when there are three or four 
members of a family over fourteen 
years of age—preferably over sixteen 
—to work in the mill. There is no li- 
quor sold within four miles of the vil- 
lage, and there is a good school for 
the children. Transportation could be 
advanced if proper agreement as to 
reasonable permanency could be 
made. The company would be glad 
to get twenty operatives—men or wo- 
men—if the first party of from five 
to ten should prove satisfactory, 

“The place is unusually attractive 
for a mill village, and it seems as 
though some city workers might be 
glad of the freer life and more hea!lth- 
ful surroundings of such a place as 
this.” 

We have known the writer of the 
foregoing letter for many years, and 
know her to be a good woman, who 
would not misrepresent the facts. If 
this meets the eye of anyone who 
could put her in communication with 
such families as she wants, we shall 
be glad to send her name and address 
on application. A. S. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





(Continued from Page 143.) 

ing spot was a large portrait of Lucy 
Stone. The afternoon sun sik 
about the sunny features of this re- 
markable woman, and formed a halo 
above the brow, as those gathered to 
do her honor gazed upon it and ti. 

of her life work. 

Luncheon was served in, the grove. 
At its conclusion, the ladies went to 
the dells, or gathered in groups in the 
woods and made merry. Ss. 





South Dakota. 





The annual mass convention of the 


Equal Suffrage Association of South 
Dakota will be held at Vierre, Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. All persons who 
believe with Abraham Lineoln that 


“those who assist in bearing the bur- 
dens of government should also share 
its privileges” are cordially invited to 


attend. Miss Laura A. Gregg, a ina- 
tional speaker, will address the con- 
vention. Fine music will be fur- 


nished at the evening meetings. Every 
member of a State or local ciub will 
have a vote in the convention. The 
railroad rates to the Gas Belt Exposi- 
tion at Pierre will be in force during 
the week, and good rates for enter- 
tainment provided by the local clubs. 
Those who wish entertainment will 
please send their names to the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs, Florence Jef- 
fries, Fort Pierre, by September 10. 








Alice M. A. Pickler, 
resident. 
Rose Bower, Sec’y. 
Colorado. 
The Denver News of Aug. 25th in- 


forms its readers that “Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery, for years one of the most 
woman suffragists in the 
country, is at the Brown Palace. Slie 
is corresponding secretary of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Association, and 
for twenty-three yeirs was corre- 
sponding secretary of the national 
suffrage organization, of which she 
is still vice-president. Since her ar- 
rival in Denver many prominent club 
women and leaders in the Colorado 
suffrage work called on her at her 
apartments. 

“Mrs. Avery makes a_ practice 
viewing conditions at first hand. She 
says Colorado is spoken of every- 
where as a State that does not live to 
itself alone, but is ever assisting 
others in the struggle for liberty and 
progress. Mrs. Avery was an inti- 
mate friend of Susan B. Anthony, and 
for years her chief helper. She has a 
fine home near Philadelphia, and is 
mother of three daughters, one adopt- 
ed.” 


of 





California. 





Seven women’s organizations have 
knocked at the door of the great “N. 
E. A.,’’ the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the door has opened. The 
education work of the women’s clubs 
is now officially connected with the 
largest body of teachers in ihe world. 

Note the names of the six organiza- 
tions which compose this new depart- 
ment of the N. E. A.: 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 

The Woman’s Christian 
ance Union. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The National Congress of Mothers. 


Temper- 


The National Council of Jewish 
Women, 
The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 


The Southern Association of College 
Women. 

As the total membership of these 
atissated clubs is about 800,000, while 
that of the N. E. A. is only 9,000, the 
new subordinate department is an im- 
portant one, and its addition is one 
of the most radical and noteworthy 
acts of the recent convention in Los 
Angeles. 

suffrage literature, and other valua- 
ble reform literature, was distributed 
among the teachers at the N. E. A. 
Mrs. Upton sent a liberal amount from 
the National Headquarters, and other 


national organizations were equally 
generous. The literature was in 
charge of Mrs. Alice L. Park, and she 
was assisted by women from the lo- 
cal suffrage and.other clubs. There 
were three hundred speakers on the 
program, when all sections were 
counted in, and it was such a hurried 
week for all the teachers that they 
were glad to discover the literature 
table, and to choose leaflets which 
they eould take home to read at lei- 
sure, and to use in distant parts of 
this country, and even in England, 
Hawaii, and New Zealand, 

Leaflets were taken for many pur- 
poses besides direct school use. Li- 
brarians were grateful for complete 
sets on suffrage, peace, humane work, 
child labor, ete., and asked for lists 
of recommended books and _ periodi- 
cals. There was an especial demand 
for any that could be studied by school 
debaters on suffrage and peace. One 
public reciter rejoiced to discover a 
suffrage poem which she could add at 
once to her list. This was ‘‘Ma Can't 
Vote,” printed in one of the national 
leaflets. She noted the name of the 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, with a view 
to more discoveries. 

One lad asked for a set of child- 
labor pamphlets, “because he was pre- 
paring an oration on the subject.” He 
was immediately instructed that, in 
the States where women vote, the 
child-labor laws are the best and are 
strictly enforced, and he promised to 
emphasize these facts in his “oration.” 

A man asked, in a severe and chal- 
lenging tone, if the woman in charge 
of the literature wanted to vote, why 
she wanted to, and why she didn’t 
vote. As he turned away, he said: 
“There is one thing about it that is 
totally absurd. That is that there is 
any question about it. Of course 
women should vote.” His challenge 
had been a pretense. 

A young man of about twenty over- 
heard at the table a conversation 
about the laws of California relating to 
women and children, and the excellent 
pamphlet on the subject, printed by 
Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, of Los An- 
geles. He spoke promptly, saying: 
“Oh, we know all about the laws in 
our family. We learned every one in 
court, when my mother was forced to 
give up my brother and myself to my 
father, and for eleven years I did not 
see her, and was whipped hard if I 
mentioned her name. We don’t need 
the book in our home, We know 


lating to women and children!” 

Every one of the women who stood 
behind the table that week is sure 
that this kind of work pays. Not only 
were thousands given literature for 
future use, but hundreds seized 


questions. One of the attendants said 
to another on the last day: “Do you 
that you converted to suffrage yes- 
terday?”’ The answer was that there 
had been so many frank discussions 
every day that one boy had made no 
impression. The literature and the 
personal work at national conventions 
are both of value. ; 





WOMEN !N THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Olive M. Kimball has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Marlboro, N. H. It is said that she 
jis the first woman school superin- 
|tendent in the State. Mrs. Kimball 
lis the wife of Rev. John Kimball of 





remember what you said to that boy | 





| 


from experience all about the laws re- | 





the | politics, 
opportunity to ask for information at | frage 
first hand on a very great variety of | page” 





two government schools raised an ag- 
itation against a teacher employed in 
both, and secured his dismissal in dis- 
grace from both institutions, because 
he proposed to take as a_ sec- 
ondary wife a girl who had formerly 
been a pupil in the Methodist school 
in the city. The students declared in 
speech and poster that the mission 
school was doing a great work for ihe 
young women of that region, and tnat 
they would not permit such an indig- 
nity to be shown either to the girl or 
to the school. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Wisconsin W. S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting in Madison, Sept. 
23. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Ra- 
che] Foster Avery addressed the War- 
ren (O.) P. E. Club last week. 

Suffrage Day at the Food Fair in 
Boston will be Oct. 15, not Oct. 16, as 
first announced. 

More power to Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch in her effort to establish the 
right of women to get a meal in a 
restaurant, even when unaccompanied 
by a voter! 

The occupation of “visiting gar- 
dener” has been instituted by a cle.e 
woman in a New York suburb. None 
of her clients are rich enough to keep 
a “hired man,” and for so much an 
hour,—a sum that makes money for 
both sides—she brings her own corps 
of assistants and trims the lawns and 
tends the flowers. 

In the Indian Territory, being un- 
able to secure a sufficient number of 
qualified men to serve as census 
enumerators, the official having the 
work in charge has appointed women 
to take the census in the districts 
where they live. Many women teach- 
ers were called upon to do several 
weeks’ work, and have been paid the 
same as if they had been men. 


Miss Harriet May Mills, who has 
lately returned from visiting the 


Desert of Sahara and other interesting 
foreign regions, guve a _ lecture at 
Waterloo, N. Y., last week, on 
“Glimpses of Life in the Cireat 
Desert,” with stereopticon views. Ar- 








rangements were made at the meeting | 


for the organization of a civic im- 
provement society. 
The Yellow Ribbon of San fran- 


cisco, Cal., which was edited by Kath- 
arine Reed Balentine in the interest 
of suffrage, has become a weekly, un- 
der the name of the Western Woman. 
Its scope has been extended to include 
eivies, clubs, art, dramatics, and lo ai 
The Californian Kqunl Sut- 
Association has an “official 
in the weekly. Laura’ Bride 
Powers is editor and manager of the 
Western Woman. 
Ir. Minora Kibbe of the (t‘alifornia) 


| State Central Committee of the Equal 


the Universalist church, and is herself | 


a licensed preacher. Fer over two 


years she was co-pastor with her 
husband at Glover and Lyndonville, 
Vt. Previous to her marriage she 


was a teacher in Pennsylvania. She 
has engaged in a wide range of pub- 
lic activities, as a speaker at suffrage 
temperance and educational meetings, 
as a preacher and Sunday school 
worker and as a writer for the Uni- 
versalist Leader. Although she has 
been in Marlboro less than a year she 
has taken an active interest in the 
schools. She will have two county 
and six village schools, including a 
high school, under her jurisdiction. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Louise Fairchild of Lynn, 
Mass., was suggested for justice of the 
peace last week by Governor Guild. 
Miss Fairchild is twenty-one years of 
age, and is a senior in the Boston 
University Law School, 

Mrs. May G. Quackenbos, of New 
York, special Assistant United States 


District Attorney, recently visited 
New Orleans on matters connected 


with the Department of Justice. The 
New Orleans Picayune, in making 
note of her presence in the city, says: 

“While a number of women lawyers 
have attained more or less promi- 
nence in the last few years, Mrs. 
Quackenbos stands at the head of 
female legal lights. She is a woman 
of unusual attainments, and had 
already made a name as an astute 
and learned lawyer before the New 
York bar, even previous to her 
appointment as an official of the 
United States Department of Justice. 

“Mrs. Quackenbos is observing the 
greatest secrecy concerning her mis- 
sion in New Orleans, and she denies 
herself to all callers excepting those 
who have a direct connection with 
her work.” 





PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


An encouraging sign of the times in 
new China is the disposition on the 
part of the young college men to set 
the educated woman upon a pedestal 
and to brook no dishonor shown her. 
This was recently shown in a striking 
way in Kiukiang. The students in 








Suffrage League lately had occasion to 
eall upon Archbishop Riordan of the 
diecese of San Francisco. Not finding 


him at home, his secretary chatted 
with her upon the suffrage reform, 
stating that his recent visit to Ire- 
land had revealed to him a new 
phase of Irish awakening—that the 
women of the country were voting 


upon municipal affairs, and were tak- 
ing an intelligent interest in the po- 
litical development of their country.— 


The Western Woman. 
Inder the new marriage law at 
New York, it will net he so easy to 


get married as it is now, or so cheap. 
The new law requires a_ license 
issued by a town or a city clerk in 
the plice where the bride lives, and 
giving such facts about the couple as 
will make the way clear for all who 
may officiate at marriage ceremonies. 
Divorces must be shown on the li- 
censes, and clergymen who object to 
celebrating the marriage of divorced 
persons have only to glance at a li- 


cense to find if there is ground for 
such an objection, 
The Minnesota State training 


school for girls is at Red Wing, and 
some people have complained that it 
was not a good thing for the city. 
Now a fine new equipment is to be 
installed, and several other cities are 
bidding for the school. Thereupon 
Red Wing has awakened and offers 
the best site in the city, 1 farm of 160 
acres, worth $10,000. The business 
men of Kalamazoo raised &70,000° to 
get the normal school to come there, 
and in Missouri several cities have 
raised much more than that as an in- 
ducement for a State normal school, 

At North Adams, Mass., Hon. Hen- 
ry M. Whitney recently had a crowd- 
ed audience, Many women were pres- 
ent. In his advocacy of reciprocity 
and immediate tariff revision Mr. 
Whitney said that there was every 
reason in this campaign why the wo- 
men should take just as strong an in- 
terest in the issues as the men. “Our 
issues mean happier homes and bet- 





ter living,” he said, “because the 
bread-winners will have larger pay if 
our policies are carried out to irui- 
tion,” If this is true, why does not 
Mr. Whitney advocate giving the wo- 
men an opportunity of making their 
interest effective at the polls? 

A nectable feature of the Old Resi- 
dents’ Reunion at Warwick, Mass., 
was that the three principal addresses 
of the day were given by women, two 
of them natives of Warwick and the 
third the wife of a native. The music 
was furnished by the Northfield brass 
band, The address of welcome was 
by Miss Annie B. C. Fisher of 
Charlestown. Miss Fisher is a teacher 
in the High school of Concord, and 
she is a fine speaker. The address on 
“Some Notable Women of Warwick,” 
was given by Mrs. Mary I. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield, author of “Jolly 
Good Times at Hackmatack” and 
“More Good Times at Hackmatack,” 
the scenes of which are laid in War- 
wick, and many of the characters 
drawn from life. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Heard of Middleton, 
Ga., a prominent club woman and one 
who has done much for education in 
the South, was superintendent of the 
model school in the arts and crafts 
village at the Jamestown exposition, 
Through her earnest efforts the differ- 
ent States were induced to send 
teachers, one from each State, to teach 
two hours a day for one week. An 
interesting exhibit in the school was 
the Seaboard Air Line railway’s free 
traveling libraries, which have been 
promoted by Mrs. Heard for several 
years. The books are sent out in 
causes provided by the Seaboard Air 
Line railway and are carried from 
point to point on that road free, thus 
giving hundreds of people an oppor- 
tunity to read good books, With each 
library are sent seeds and shrubs for 
both flower and vegetable garden to 
beautify homes and _ schools. 





HUMOROUS 





He—If I should swim out to see the 
mermaids, would you be very jealous? 

She—Oh, no, indeed! I'd swim out 
to that buoy.—Syracuse Herald. 





Iirst Dude—How 
baby? 

Second ditto—o, 
fellow! Called me 
aay, 


about your new 
little 
yester- 


he’s a_ fine 
“Mamma” 





“Don't be afraid, Harold,” the lady 
said, “that lion is stuffed.” ; 
- “Yes,” said Harold, “hut maybe he 
isn't stuffed so full that he couldn't 
find room for a little boy like me.”— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





_ She (crossing the ocean for the first 
time)—And where is the steersman? | 
don’t see him anywhere. 

He (also green, but making a_ bluff 
at knowing)—You wouldn't expect to 
see him in the first cabin, would you? 
He stays in the steerage, of course.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 





Mrs. Smith—Yes, my little _ five- 
year-old girl is a great help in my 
housekeeping. 

Mrs, Randall—Why, what can such 
a child do to help? 

Mrs. Smith—She goes down and 
tells the cook for me whenever we're 
going to have company. 





The San Francisco Argonaut tells a 
story about Stephen Massett. When 
he was the editor of the Marysville 
(Cal.) Herald, Mr. Hittell, the well- 
known California pioneer and author, 
engaged him in an argument on reli- 
gion, which Mr. Hittell attacked, final- 
ly winding up by saying: ‘See here, 
Massett, you ought to get my book on 
‘Evidences against Christianity;’ that 
will convince you.” “Very well,” said 
Massett, “I will.” So the next time he 
entered a hookstore he asked for it. 
The clerk showed him the work in two 
volumes. ‘‘How much is it?” said Mas- 


sett. “Three dollars,’ replied the 
clerk. ‘‘What!’”’ exclaimed Massett, 
“three dollars! Take it back, sir! 


take it back! 
Christian.” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and §46 Trement Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 682-4. 


I prefer to remain a 





THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand ia 
crowded cars. Made of web 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 


by attaching the hook te the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid.  ~ ‘ ‘ress, 

Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 





76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 











Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 











